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PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH AT THE MENNINGER CLINIC 


The lack of codperation between the clinical psychiatrist and the 
academic psychologist has, until recently, been one of the chief ob- 
stacles to progress in psychological science. Each group has been 
inclined to view the other with suspicion and sometimes even with 
disdain. Both have been to blame. The techniques devised during 
the “‘brass instrument"’ period of academic psychology, for all their 
methodological precision, proved completely sterile in the clinic. 
On the other hand, although clinical psychiatry, particularly psycho- 
analysis, uncovered the vital principles of psychodynamics, the leaders 
of the movement were often prone to neglect that critical experimenta- 
tion which is essential to the healthy growth of any science. 

For the past year the staff of the Menninger Clinic and the Department 
of Psychology at the University of Kansas have coéperated in a pro- 
gram of codperation in psychopathological research. The present issue 
of the Butetin brings preliminary zeports of some of the problems in- 
vestigated. It is our belief that the methods of topological and vector 
psychology are the most adequate of existing psychological procedures 
for investigating certain problems arising in psychiatry. Conse- 
quently, we are indebted to Professor Kurt Lewin for preparing the 
paper on ‘Psychoanalysis and Topological Psychology.”’ 

It is too early to say how much practical value the research tech- 
niques may have in the furtherance of diagnosis or therapy in specific 
cases. Furthermore, this is not their primary function. It is sig- 
nificant, however, that the psychological test data are regularly 
considered by the clinical staff in the formal case presentations and 
conferences. 

The long time aim of the research program is to devise experimental 
methods which will enable us to describe the structure of the psychotic 
and psychoneurotic personalities in a logically, if possible mathe- 
matically, valid language. The preliminary and programmatic 
character of the researches presented in this issue of the BuLietin will 
be obvious to all readers. We believe them, however, to be thrusts 
in the right direction. 

Tue Eprrors. 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS AND TOPOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY* 
By Kurt Lewin, Pa.D. 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 


The attempt to use topological and vector concepts in psychology 
originated in cotinection with studies concerning need, will, and 
personality; in other words, in a field closely related to the interests of 
psychoanalysis. Moreover, the topological psychologists have tried 
for a number of years to investigate experimentally some of the basic 
psychoanalytical phenomena such as substitution. 

Indeed there are more than superficial similarities between these 
approaches: (1) For both, the center of interest lies in the problems of 
emotions, personality structure, and personality development. (2) 
Both try to break down the barriers separating the different parts of 
psychology. (3) Both emphasize the psychological meaning of 
actions and objects instead of merely their physical appearance and 
their “‘superficial’’ properties. (4) Both are unsatisfied with de- 
scriptions and try to deal with the conditions and causal interrelations 
of psychological phenomena. 

Still there are, I think, important differences between the two ap- 
proaches which might roughly be classified as follows: 

(1) Concerning the methodology used: (a) Psychoanalytical ideas 
are based mainly on case study and a very special exploratory and 
therapeutic technique. Topological psychology uses all scientific 
methods but relies mainly on experiments. (b) Topological psy- 
chology is not satisfied with the way theories are proven in psycho- 
analysis. It insists upon the much more rigid and higher standards of 
experimental psychology as have been developed in perception psy- 
chology. 

(2) Concerning the form of the theories: Psychoanalysis has more 
or less consciously preferred richness of content to logical strictness of 
theory. This attitude of Freud was, I think, timely and probably 
more fruitful than the opposite position would have been especially in 


* Based on an address before the Conference of Psychoanalysts and Topological Psy- 
chologists held at the Menninger Clinic, April 11 and 12, 1936. 
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view of the therapeutic aim of psychoanalysis. Today a growing 
number of psychoanalysts would probably agree that the psychoana- 
lytical theories are rather anthropomorphic and not sufficiently 
conceptual in character. Psychoanalysis retains too much the proper- 
ties of a speculative ‘‘school,’’ and uses derivations which are more 
instinctive than logical. In other words, psychoanalysis is a body of 
ideas rather than a system of theories and concepts. 


(3) Concerning the content of the theory: (a) Psychoanalysis tends 


f 


to give historical answers to systematic problems. Topological psy- |’ 


chology emphasizes the necessity of distinguishing these types of 


problems strictly, and has been mainly concerned with systematic | 


problems. (b) Topological psychology emphasizes the necessity of 


developing concepts concerning the psychological environment just as _— 
much as those concerning the person. It derives all psychological | 


events from the life space as a whole, which includes both person and 
environment, whereas psychoanalysis deals mainly with the person. 
Brown! has touched upon some of these agreements and differences 
in a recent paper. 

It may be well to elaborate a few of these problems. Letmestart 
by considering some points upon which psychoanalysis is superior to 
any kind of theory based on an experimental procedure. The psycho- 
analysts have had the opportunity to acquire a much more thorough 
and detailed knowledge of the intimate history of the person. The 
system of ideas is rich and elaborated in detail and touches the deep 
layers of personality. When Freud developed his ideas, it was com- 
monly believed, even by the experimentalists themselves, that experi- 
mental psychology would be unable to reach deep layers of the person. 
Today it has been shown by a variety of experiments that this is 
possible, but the knowledge the psychoanalyst gains about the broader 
life situation and the deeper goals of the patient far surpasses the 
results reached in experimental research. 

Psychoanalysis is especially superior in what one can call the 
historical aspect of psychological events. However the modern experi- 
mental procedure is likely to become more and more ‘“‘historical.’’ 
This means (1) it will take into account the historical situation of the 
person as a whole; (2) it will often have to create experimentally a 
special history by letting the subject go through a series of situations 
in order to build up the situation one wants to study. 
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Unfortunately the efficiency of psychoanalysis in the field of ‘‘histo#- 
ical’’ problems is not only an asset but a liability. It is typical for the 
period of ‘‘schools’’? that historical problems (concerning origins) and 
systematic problems (concerning general laws) are not distinguished 
clearly enough. Historical and systematic problems are both im- 
portant, and cannot in the long run be treated independently of each 
other. But it is time for psychology to realize that these groups of 
problems are sufficiently different to have definite logical properties 
and methodological requirements of their own. The shortcomings of 
psychoanalysis, in not distinguishing sufficiently historical and sys- 
tematic questions, might be considered one of the weakest points in its 
methodology and its content. 

As far as methodology is concerned one has to emphasize that laws 
can be established in psychology only by an experimental procedure. 
It is often claimed that the procedure of the psychoanalyst is something 
like an experiment, in which the recovery of the patient proves that 
the theory was correct. I fully recognize the value of these ‘‘natural 
experiments"’ for making certain ideas more probable. Yet they 
cannot fulfill sufficiently the function of systematic experimentation. 

The superiority of the experimental method is based mainly on two 
facts: (1) If one studies a certain phenomenon by analyzing given 
cases one is but poorly protected against the danger of overlooking 
one of the many important factors which always operate together in 
creating a certain phenomenon. The first task of an experimental 
process is to create the phenomenon that one wants to study. The 
experimenter is therefore forced to discard a view which is too narrow 
because the phenomenon simply will not appear if any important factor 
has been overlooked by the theory. The experimental procedure is, 
by its very nature, an all-around procedure that has to take into 
account both the situation and the person as a whole. One of the 
main virtues of the experimental method is, therefore, that it is a good 
way to disprove theories and that it is highly self-correcting. (2) The 
experimental method may permit quantitative statements concerning 
the dynamic factors involved. 

The insufficient separation of historical and systematic problems 
greatly influences the content of the psychoanalytical theory. In this 
respect psychoanalysis has much in common with the older association- 
ism. Both theories often answer the question, ‘‘Why does a-person 
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behave in a certain way?’’ by pointing to a similar behavior in his 
ontogenetic or phylogenetic past. For instance a trauma, a fixation, 
or other experience in childhood may be given as the cause of behavior 
or attitude of the adult. Topological psychology, on the other hand, 
strictly adheres to the ‘Principle of Concreteness.’"* According to 
this principle only existing facts can influence behavior. This means 
that the psychological processes of today cannot be influenced by 
psychological facts of yesterday which today have as little existence 
as the psychological facts of tomorrow.* 

The psychoanalyst is likely to react to this criticism in the same 
way as the associationists did a decade ago, and answer: *‘By pointing 
to the past in explaining present behavior we refer, of course, to those 
present facts in the person which have originated, or been influenced in 
his history. We don’t need to state this obvious truth. Our his- 
torical language is to be understood merely as shorthand.”’ 

I wish to recognize fully the importance of historical factors for the 
origin of the present state of the person and the situation. Still I do 
not believe that the historical language of psychoanalysis is merely a 
matter of shorthand. This is not easy to prove because the vagueness 
of the conceptual side of psychoanalysis, together with the legitimate 
aspects of the historical approach, generally makes it possible to give a 
number of justifications and to leave back doors open in nearly every 
case, if one separates it from the whole psychoanalytical system and 
procedure. 

The shortcomings might be revealed by discussing the way in which 
psychoanalysis makes use of the similarity between two occurrences 
as a criterion of their historical dependence. For instance, it has been 
stated that certain emotional expressions of the adult have their 
particular properties because as a child he behaved similarly under 
similar conditions; also the similarity of emotional expression among 
men has been derived from their common origin and more specifically 
from similar experiences of their ancestors. But such a derivation is 
as wrong as if one would derive the emotional expression of a child 
from similar behavior which might, under similar conditions, occur 
in him as an adult. Topological psychology accepts the sentence: 
‘The same conditions lead to the same effect,’’ because this sentence 


* Of course the content of the psychological facts of today may deal with the past or 
the future. 
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expresses merely what is meant by lawfulness, namely, independence 
from absolute time and space indices. If, therefore, under the same 
conditions the same behavior occurs, this is not to be regarded as 
something which needs any explanation; it is merely an expression of 
the lawfulness of the field concerned. It is scientifically inadequate to 
give any “‘historical explanation’ of this similarity. 

On the contrary one can assume historical influences only if a repeti- 
tion of a situation leads to different behavior. Not similarity, but a 
dissimilarity of effects in similar situations (or similarity of effects 
in dissimilar situations) has historical significance; it shows that some 
change of the person or the environment has occurred and that the 
similar situation has become, out of historical reasons, in fact dis- 
similar. If one were to find the structure of the life space in a certain 
emotional state, for instance in despair, to be essentially the same at 
different age levels no historical explanation would be needed or even 
permissible. Instead, the specific character of the behavior would be 
““explained’’ by (derived from) the specific dynamical properties of 
the contemporary life space. 

In my opinion, the problem of systematic versus historic explanation 
is basic for nearly every important question of psychoanalysis. If 
only the present state of the person influences his behavior today, as 
topological psychology claims, and if at the same time certain ex- 
periences and structures of the child have a direct influence upon the 
adult, as psychoanalysis claims, one would have to assume an immense 
rigidity of acquired structures within a living being. The problem of 
the extent to which the dynamic structure of the person remains 
unchanged during development, and in whag way changes do occur is 
one of the basic problems of psychology. But it will not be possible 
to attack it in any satisfactory manner unless the differences between 
historical and systematic problems are better understood and each is 
treated according to its nature. (We will return to this point when 
discussing regression. ) 

The last point I would like to mention concerns the conceptual side 
of psychoanalysis. 

Any attempt to deal scientifically with causal problems involves 
the necessity of leaving the field of directly observable phenomena and 
of introducing ‘‘intervening concepts’’ (Tolman) i.e., constructs like 
force, libido, drive, which can be observed only indirectly. In this 
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regard both psychoanalysis and topological psychology are opposed to 
a certain primitive empiricism, the idea of which seems to be the 
limitation of science to collecting directly observable facts. The 
necessary corollaries to the constructive method are: (1) clearly 
defined, logical properties of the construct and (2) coérdinating 
definitions between the constructs and directly observable phenomena. 
Without sharp codrdinating definitions, and without a most rigid 
procedure in their actual application, the constructive method is 
bound to become merely speculation. The standards of topological 
psychology in this respect are well above those of psychoanalysis. 

As with most psychological theories concerning needs, personality, 
fantasy, etc., psychoanalysis is unsatisfactory from a logical point of 
view. The concepts used are far from showing the strict properties of 
mathematical concepts; in other words, the derivations and conclu- 
sions are made more by feeling than by logic in the strict sense. If 
one asks a psychoanalyst whether the libido is an energy or a force, he 
generally answers in line with the definitions given in the psychoana- 
lytical literature that libido is a directed energy. 

It would probably not be fair to take such language entirely seri- 
ously and to ask in what field the libido changed its locomotion; 
how the direction, and the amount of change in direction can be 
determined; how the momentur: of the libido is measured, etc. Still, 
psychology will never reach the state of a logical and empirically 
sound science if it does not first raise its level of aspiration in regard 
to its conceptual requirements. Moreover, topological and vector 
psychology seems to be able to offer a variety of concepts which are 
mathematically strict, yet fully adequate to the nature of psychological 
processes, and which are not restricted to any particular school. As 
an example of the mathematization of a psychoanalytical problem by 
topological and vector concepts, I might refer briefly to the problem 
of regression. | -— 

Regression in psychoanalysis means the turning back of the libido 
from a progressive development to the position, or the direction of a 
more primitive state. Some psychoanalysts distinguish ‘‘topical, 
temporal, and formal’’ regression, besides the regression of the libido. 

The content expressed in the terms regression and primitivation 
seems to be far removed from the possibility of mathematization. Yet 
as soon as one is able to represent in a mathematical way the main 
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differences between the child and an adult, such a possibility offers 
itself readily. One of the differences between an adult and a child 
is that the adult is a more differentiated system. The degree of 
differentiation is to be defined as the number of sub-parts within the 
person which are functionally separated to a certain degree. There 
is not space here to indicate the meaning of functional separation 
and how it can be determined (3, p. 185). It must suffice to emphasize 
that the functional separation between neighboring systems is a rela- 
tive one. Therefore the degree of differentiation, or in other words 
the number of sub-parts within a person, is to be considered different 
for different types of processes and for different strengths of the forces 
involved. Relative to greater forces, for instance in a situation of 
high pressure, a person is a less differentiated system than under normal 
conditions. In other words: a person under pressure should ‘‘regress"’ 
to a more “‘primitive’’ level at least as far as his degree of differentia- 
tion is concerned. 

This very schematic presentation of the treatment of regression 
by means of topological and vector concepts may suffice to show what 
I have in mind. It is characteristic of such a procedure that the con- 
cept of differentiation is taken seriously with respect to its mathemati- 
cal properties and as a representation of a set of concrete systems. A 
functional criterion is taken for differentiation, namely the functional 
interdependence. From these concepts as premises the relative char- 
acter of the degree of differentiation of a person follows purely logic- 
ally; it follows also that the degree of differentiation of a given system 
will diminish under circumstances which can be characterized with 
some specificity. So far, the procedure consists in the development 
of a system of concepts, statements, and conclusions within the realm 
of logical dynamics. The coérdinating definitions (Reichenbach), 
in other words the empirical aspects of the procedure, enter when the 
younger person is coordinated to a less differentiated system than the 
older one. This codrdination, of course, has to be made plausible by 
empirical data. So far as the problem of regression is concerned, the 
procedure succeeds not only in representing regression in mathematic- 
ally well defined terms; it implies at the same time a variety of state- 
ments about the conditions and the effect of regression, in other words 
it involves a deductive theory of regression which can be tested ex- 
perimentally. 
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Experiments by Barker, Dembo, and Lewin* seem to show that 
these conclusions are, in fact, correct. They permit quantitative 
measurements of regression. As regression is defined by mathematical 
concepts within a framework of other well determined concepts and 
statements, it is possible to deduce in advance certain types of re- 
gression and to link them, for instance with the question of attention, 
brain injuries, and other conditions in which the number of systems 
of the person involved in a given activity are reduced permanently or 
temporarily. In this way a number of apparently unrelated facts are 
linked. New experimental investigations are suggested and a variety 
of independent possibilities for proving or disproving the theory are 
opened. 

The theory of regression indicated so far, is entirely unhistorical. 
According to it, the regressive behavior would occur under the de- 
scribed circumstances even if the person in question were created as an 
adult Golem. In other words: even a person without childhood who 
never had experienced child-like behavior should regress to child-like 
behavior. This implies the possibility that regression might lead to 
behavior very different from what has actually happened in the his- 
tory of the individual. The close relation psychoanalysis finds in 
regression between the present behavior of the adult and certain 
experiences in childhood may be, to a great extent, merely the result 
of the psychoanalytical method of revealing the person’s history, i.e., 
by free associations, dream analysis and other procedures, which 
according to topological psychology themselves depend upon the 
present state of the person. It is at least conceivable that the history 
‘‘behind’’ a psychoneurosis as revealed by psychoanalytical methods 
differs greatly from the actual history. Such a discrepancy would 
probably not interfere with the therapeutic effect of the treatment, 
because the sickness, the associations, and the cure all depend upon the 
present state of the person and all three might be consistent with each 
other in spite of important differences between the actual history of 
the person and that revealed psychoanalytically. One will be able 
to study the historical side of the problem of regression in a satis- 
factory way only if one can establish the actual historical data inde- 


pendently. 


* In preparation for publication. 
t Psychoanalysis itself has made important steps in this direction. 
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It might be well to conclude with a few words about an experi- 
mental attack on the fundamental psychoanalytical problem of sub- 
stitution. This term is linked with cultural problems, psychopatho- 
logical problems, problems of dreams and others. Here again we find 
that the degree of perfection of the concept is entirely out of line 
with its elaborate and manifold application. 

It is, of course, difficult to develop a concept of substitution so long 
as the underlying idea of need or drive is not conceptually clear. 
Topological and vector psychology provide means for a conceptually 
more determined and empirically testable concept of need by coordinat- 
ing a need (in the state of hunger) to a system in tension. This co- 
ordination makes it possible, among other things, (1) to define the 
“substitute value"’ and to give empirical criteria for it; (2) to deduce 
the conditions under which activities should and should not have a 
substitute value. Starting with these definite working hypotheses 
it was possible to investigate experimentally the way in which sub- 
stitute value depends upon the similarity of the two activities, upon 
the degree of difficulty of the substitute action, upon the flexibility 
of the material involved, and upon the degree of reality and fluidity 
of the situations. Here again experiment provides the advantage of 
quantitative statements. The greater conceptual exactness permits 
definite conclusions in different psychological fields, for instance for 
personality problems, and for feeblemindedness. At the same time 
it opens a variety of possibilities for testing the empirical value of the 
theory in a much more precise way than that offered by psychoanaly- 
tical procedure. 

In summary, the psychoanalytical theory has developed a system 
of ideas unequaled in richness and detailed elaboration in the fields of 
needs, dreams, and personality. Its method of case study has the 
advantage of revealing the intimate history of the individual and the 
deeper personality layers in a way unreached by other methods. The 
psychoanalytical method does not give those opportunities for testing 
laws which the experimental procedure provides. It is necessary 
to bring the problems involved to a decidedly higher level, conceptu- 
ally. Topological and vector psychology, which in themselves are 
neutral to psychological schools, seem to be of decided help in this 
respect. Above all it is necessary to distinguish historical and sys- 
tematic problems and to eliminate historical answers to systematic 
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questions. As the systematic and historical problems in psychology 
can finally be solved only by dealing with both together, cooperation 
of the two approaches might prove to be fruitful.* 
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THE MODIFIED DEMBO TECHNIQUE: AN APPLICATION OF 
TOPOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY TO EXPERIMENTAL 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


By J. F. Brown, Px.D. 


Problem. In the immediately preceding paper, Professor Lewin has 
indicated the close relationship between topological psychology and 
psychoanalysis and has pointed out the possible fruitfulness of co- 
operative research between them. Both of his points will be eluci- 
dated by a concrete example of an experimental research already under- 
taken on psychiatric and psychoanalytical patients at the Menninger 
Clinic. Of the several investigations from the standpoint of topo- 
logical psychology now in progress at the Clinic I shall report the 
present status of one, which, although not the most precise in its 
methodological aspects, illustrates rather clearly how a number of the 
concepts of topological psychology may be applied. The experi- 
mental procedure is based on work of Dembo® with certain modifica- 
tions which allow the use of psychiatric patients as subjects and which 
give us some insight into other aspects of the topological situation, 
which have been investigated by Ovsiankina,’? Hoppe,’ and the 
writer.!. At the present time 94 patients have taken part in the experi- 
ment. The descriptive diagnoses of these patients are as follows: 


Schizophrenia other than paranoid type.............. 2.220 eeeeeeeees 15 


tic dinnciuiat ters bexbeneubendewinenbassus nf *7 
Manic-Depressive psychosis, depressed phase...............60.0020005 10 
Manic-Depressive psychosis, manic phase..................-00-e0005- 37 18 
Manic-Depressive psychosis, mixed type.......... 0.6 6.00e0ee eee eeee 5 
Organic senile psychosis........ CUTE Ma SL es Nawk aed ee ene hee unm aies 4 
de ier ace Aad vate gulauaa ect ana eaa ahd ey rf 3 
Psychoneurosis: 
i candida conten kesaceneinds a soeeed eee kenmeses 4 
a ares Fin. aaa wok ol Ss Gio 3 ade aR ee Ra EN 3 
SS See rere ee re er Pere rte erry Tere I} 20 
NR ina tinesvikeksdessuveceboxddactavdawaten es 6 
i tichateckérhewdedceneekuanenetees esisneanairas 6 
Se I IIR inc ccveni ask widen ee dansnwheecareneucs 24 
MEL univenacusae cask nbtabie toh evens enehecavenathcwadesies 94 
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The number of patients so far investigated is not sufficient to allow 
statistical comparison of differences and there are a number of control 
experiments still to be undertaken. Consequently the present report 
is to be looked on as provisional and programmatic rather than as a 
finished research. Enough findings are at hand, however, to convince 
us of the desirability of continuing the work. It is hoped that publi- 
cation of the method at this time may also influence other workers 
to use the experiment in their own researches. 
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Fic. 1. SHowrnc THE ExperIMENTAL Set-up 


Experimental Method. The subject is seated in a chair in the middle 
of a square of six feet, marked out on the floor. Directly in front of 
him at the distance of four feet is a piano with opened keyboard. To 
one side within easy reach on the table is a small toy piano. The 
experimenter sits at a table to the rear of the subject. The experi- 
mental set-up is given in Figure 1. The following instructions are 
given: ‘‘We wish to see if you can solve a problem for us. All of the 
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patients of the Clinic and the whole staff are taking part in this work. 
We hope to find out from it some things which may be helpful to you. 
After the experiment is over I will tell you its purpose. What you are 
to do is to strike a note on the piano without having your feet cross 
the lines on the floor. I will answer any questions so far as I am able 
to do so without giving away the solution.”’ 

There are two methods by which the problem may be solved. The 
subject may kneel on the floor with the feet still in the square and 
strike a note or he may use the chair as a support in leaning out and 
striking the note. Nearly every one discovers one of these methods 
within the first few minutes. If the subject fails to do so, the experi- 
menter gives a sufficient hint. After the first solution the instructions 
are given: ‘“Thatis fine. There is another method by which you can 
strike the note, which is not just a variation of the method you have 
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Fic. 2. SHow1nG THE Topo.ocicat SITUATION 


, 


already found. Let us see if you can find it, also.’" After the second 
solution the subject is told: ‘“There is still a third method.’’ The 
experiment proper begins at this point. There is mo third method and 
we have created the following topological situation. 

The subject is to be ordered to the point p in the plane of life space 
of greater reality.* A region of the person is in high tension with 
regard to the goal g._ This gives rise to a vector in the direction pg. 
Locomotion to the goal is prevented by the impermeable barrier b. 
The situation is indicated in Figure 2. From the experiments of 
Dembo? and the writer! we know of several possible reactions to such 
frustrating situations. The subject may develop phantastical solu- 


* Spatial limitations prevent us from giving the precise mathematical definitions of 
the topological and non-metricized dynamical concepts introduced. Cf. Lewin* and 


Brown.” 
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tions to the problem in the plane of lesser reality. Impermeable 
barriers in the plane of high reality are duplicated by permeable 
barriers in the plane of low reality. The medium of the plane of low 
reality is more fluid than that of high reality.!. Phantastical or day 
dream solutions occur in a plane of relatively low reality. This is 
also indicated in Figure 2. (The reality dimension is actually con- 
tinuous, but for convenience of drawing only two planes are shown. 
The barrier in the plane of lesser reality is broken to indicate its greater 
dynamic permeability.) 

If the subject fails to go into the plane of lesser reality with regard 
to the problem he may concern himself with day dreaming about other 
problems or situations. Such ‘‘psychological departure’’ from the 
problem also is equivalent to reaction in a plane of lower reality. 
Hence we may find that the subject reacts to frustration either by the 
flight into reality with regard to the problem at hand or by day 
dreaming. 

If the subject fails to go into irreality he will develop emotional 
tension which may lead to severe outbursts of rage or to actual physical 
departure from the situation. In such cases he “‘goes out of the field’’ 
(Dembo*). Our first interest is whether a given subject will react with 
phantasy or with emotion or alternatingly with both to frustration. 
We are also interested in his reaction to interruptions and the effect of 
competition on his level of aspiration.* 

After the frustrating situation is developed the experimenter ob- 
serves the reactions of the subject very carefully with regard to these 
possibilities. The toy piano is placed in the situation to stimulate 
phantasy and as a possible substitute goal. The reactions of the 
subject to it are most important. About 10 minutes after the subject 
has tried unsuccessfully to solve the problem, the experimenter re- 
marks without particular emphasis: ‘“This third solution is consider- 
ably harder. Only about 4o per cent of the subjects get this one while 
nearly all get the first two.’ This remark almost invariably has a 
marked effect on the subsequent behavior of the subjects.f It is made 
to gain some insight on the effect of competition on the level of 


* By level of aspiration (Anspruchsniveau) is meant the standard of achievement which 
an individual sets for himself. It has been found out that success and failure are meaning- 
ful only relative to the level of aspiration. See Hoppe.® 

t The exception veing acute schizophrenics other than paranoids. 
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aspiration of the subjects. (Cf. Hoppe.®) After about twenty min- 
utes the subject is interrupted with the remark: “‘I have some 
general questions to ask you. Let me do that now and perhaps 
if you occupy your mind with something else for a while the 
solution will occur to you.’ The questions asked are concerned 
with the patient's present mood, reactions towards other patients, 
activities in occupational and recreational therapy, etc. After the 
questioning period it is observed whether the patient resumes the 
problem automatically, must be forced to resume it, or refuses to re- 
sume it. If it is resumed, a second interruption is given later (a 
memory test), and the method of resumption again noted. If the 
patient continues to return to the problem further interruptions are 
introduced until the patient gives up. The interruptions and method 
of resumption give us some insight into whether or not segregated 
tension systems with regard to the goal are set up in the subjects. 
(Cf. Rickers-Ovsiankina.*) 

The patient is finally told there is no third solution and che purpose 
of the experiment is explained to those whose condition permits in- 
sight into it. The patient is finally asked whether he thinks that in 
real life his reactions to frustration are similar to the ones shown in 
the present problem situation. The patient's introspections are then 
recorded with regard to the problem, the transference situation with 
the experimenter, the topological situation in the hospital. (Cf. 
Dembo and Hanfmann.‘) For psychoanalytical patients the con- 
temporary stage of the analysis is also noted. The average time con- 
sumed in the experiment is slightly under an hour. 

Evaluation of Observations. From the observations of the experi- 
menter and the introspections of the subject, the behavior of the sub- 
ject is recorded with regard to the following points. Some of them 
allow assignation of rough index figures based on the reactions of the 
individual compared with other individuals. Others are simply 
notations of behavior. From the topological ‘‘psychogram’’ so 
constructed, it is hoped that information of diagnostic and prognostic 
importance may eventually be gained.* It is further hoped that the 
technique will be helpful in building a topological theory of the 
psychoses and psycho-neuroses. 

* The writer attempts to evaluate the findings of the experiment without the case 


history and results of the clinical psychiatric examination. These are taken into con- 
sideration only after the experiment. 
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A. Degree of Flight from Reality. This is based on fantastical solu- 
tions given by the subject or admitted by him in his later introspec- 
tions. Examples: ‘‘The little piano will grow up and I will strike it’’; 
‘I will hypnotize the piano to come over’’; ‘“The room might fill with 
water and the piano would float over’’; “‘I could cut off my feet and 
then crawl over’’ (this last from a pre-schizophrenic individual). 

B. Psychological Departure. By this is meant day dreaming about 
other problems rather than attempting to solve the problem at hand. 
The subject usually sits slumped in the chair without outward signs of 
emotionality on frustration. The subject always admits thinking 
about his other problems when this occurs. 

C. Degree of Emotional Tension. By this is meant the degree of 
affective behavior shown by the subject on frustration. Some sit still, 
others walk around, still others smoke a great deal, some swear, some 
actually burst into rage. ‘““To hell with your God damned problem 
and you.’" “‘I’m here to take a rest, not to bea guinea pig.”” 
The toy piano is kicked or thrown at the big piano. The big piano is 
banged with both fists, etc. 

D. Level of Aspiration. By this is meant how much the subject 
really wants to solve the problem. Here also is noted whether the 
individual's aspiration rises or falls when told ‘‘only 40% get the third 
solution."’ This is gained from the subjects’ introspections.. Ex- 
treme examples: “‘If only 40% get it, Doc, I never would. That's 
my trouble. I’m not a real man”’; ‘If only 1% got it in a place like 
this, I'd be one of them. There is nothing wrong with me.”’ 

E. Reaction to Interruption. It is noted whether the subject accepts 
interruption willingly and is concerned chiefly with the new task 
given during the interruption or asks not to be interrupted and thinks 
about the problem during the interruption. 

F. Method of Resumption. 1. Automatic, the subject immediately 
returns to the problem without being reminded of it. 2. Semi- 
automatic, the patient returns on reminder. 3. Forced, the patient 
says he would rather give up now but will continue, if it is the experi- 
menter’s wish. 4. Refused, the patient goes out of the field. 

Provisional Findings. The cases already investigated allow us to 
give the following “‘psychograms’’ as typical of the disease entities 
involved. There are of course individual exceptions and in some 
individual cases the clinical diagnosis deviates widely from the ex- 
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perimental findings. Furthermore, not enough cases in any category 
have yet been tested to allow statistical treatment. By and large, 
however, the clinical diagnoses correlate highly with the experi- 
mental findings. 

Schizophrenias Except Paranoid. In acute schizophrenia, except the 
paranoid form, there is shown very high flight from reality or psycho- 
logical departure, or both. Luctle or no emotional tension is shown, 
The level of aspiration is low and is unaffected by the 40% suggestion. 
The patients seem never to have set up tensions with regard to the 
real goal. They accept interruption readily. The resumption is 
never automatic and most often forced. Only occasionally however 
does the patient definitely refuse. 

Paranoid Schizophrenia. The paranoid form shows less flight from 
reality and psychological departure than do the other forms of schizo- 
phrenia. I have reason to believe that the paranoid denies certain 
departures because of his suspicions, however. The emotional tension 
shown is usually not appropriate to the real situation. The paranoid 
welcomes interruption like the other schizophrenics, but claims to 
have a high level of aspiration which is increased by the 40% sugges- 
tion. The method of resumption is usually semi-automatic. 

Manic-Depressive, Depressed. Relatively little flight from reality 
and psychological departure. Considerable emotional tension but 
not appropriate to the situation. Admit fair level of aspiration, but 
always excuse selves because of present condition. Accept interrup- 
tion and return when forced. 

Compulsion and Mixed Neuroses. Some flight and departure. Great 
emotional tension and excitement. Very high level of aspiration. 
Object to interruption and think of problem during interruption. 
Aspiration high and rises on 40% suggestion. Resumption automatic. 

Alcohol addiction. Practically no admitted flight and departure. 
Little emotional tension other than that shown outside the experi- 
mental situation by these individuals. Relatively low aspiration. 
Accept interruption. Resumption either forced or refused. Tend to 
expect the experimenter to solve the problem for them. 

Summary. The modified Dembo technique is presented as illus- 
trative of the application of topological psychology to a problem of 
experimental psychopathology. The points evaluated are outlined 
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and provisional findings on certain psychotic and psychoneurotic 
categories are given. 
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SUGGESTIONS TOWARD THE EXPERIMENTAL VALIDATION 
OF THE RORSCHACH TEST 


By Watter A. Varvet, M.A. 


Since the Rorschach ink-blot test of personality'® was published in 
1921, there have been many investigations utilizing the method in 
studies of personality or attempting its validation.':*.'*-'4 It appears 
to be considered by both psychologists and clinicians as worthy of 
continued research. In summarizing its uses Vernon’ quite repre- 
sentatively concludes: 


1. It suggests new theories and interrelationships in the field of personality and 
psychopathology. 

2. It is more applicable to psychoneurotics and pre-psychotics than to psychotics, 
since it depends so much on the establishment of rapport and upon the subject's willing- 
ness to reveal himself. 

3. By supplementing data from case history and psychiatric interview, it may throw 
new light on the individual problem and so assist in diagnosis and in planning treatment. 
Especially where detailed psychiatric examination is not available, it may aid in under- 
standing the personality structure. 

4. It has possibilities in child guidance and in the vocational guidance of adolescents. 


The Rorschach method is not so much a quantitative as a qualitative 
estimation. Statistical analysis has very definite limitations as 
applied to such a method. The Rorschach test does not offer a precise 
measure of traits and aptitudes regarded as discrete or isolated but 
indicates something concerning the interrelationships of important 
perceptual and affective mechanisms. So far the test has defied com- 
plete objectivity, and this has led workers trained in the psychometric 
tradition to be rather skeptical. Admittedly, the statistical approach 
has many advantages. By utilizing it, one should be able to introduce 
more precision into the Rorschach test. But complete objectivity and 
real measurement (zero point, correlated products, equal units) is 
impossible without a knowledge of the fundamental laws of human 
behavior. We do not have such laws in psychology. 

From the standpoint of methodology, the Rorschach test may be 
described thus: 
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1. It originated in a clinical point of view which represented a transition between 


class-theory and field-theory. 

2. It regards personality as having a structure. No single symptom, trait or process 
can be considered apart from the total pattern. This is strictly in accord with field-theory 
but is a difficult concept to handle statistically. 

3. It represents a modified free-association technique, allowing freedom both in the 
response and in the selection of the effective stimulus, which itself has no conventional 
meaning. This comparative freedom results in patterns of reaction which are more 
revealing than would be the case if behavior were ‘‘channelized’’ by more specific rules 
and instructions. 

4. It makes few demands upon language ability and formal training. This makes it 
available for use with children, where most questionnaire tests of personality are vir- 
tually useless. In the case of adults, questionnaire items related to affectively charged 
situations tend to give rise to misunderstanding, quibbling, and rationalizing.” 

5. It provides for observation in a partially standardized situation by an examiner 
who must have had extensive experience with the test. Subjective observation and 
evaluation supplement the assigning of index figures and the comparing of such figures 
with frequency tables. 


Much difficulty has been encountered in validating the Rorschach 
psychogram and in arriving at the general significance of the various 
indices. The main attempts at validation have been by the methods 
of statistical correlation and of clinical investigation. There have 
been few strictly experimental approaches. Coefficients of correlation 
between Rorschach indices and paper and pencil tests are usually low. 
Such non-correspondence is not necessarily fatal to the Rorschach test. 
We must remember, too, that Rorschach approached the problem of 
personality from the standpoint of differences in perception and cogni- 
tion whereas American test-makers dealt with it largely in terms of 
social reactions. 

Considerable success has been claimed for the Rorschach test in dis- 
tinguishing groups of known personality. However, every psychia- 
trist knows how tentative and unsatisfactory diagnostic classifications 
are and how great individual variations within a specified group may 
be. We can hardly expect unmistakable test reactions to characterize 
one group as opposed to another. 

The detailed examination of individual cases has been and probably 
will continue to be the most profitable validating procedure. At the 
Menninger Clinic We have Rorschach results at present on over one 
hundred patients. More cases are being gathered and we are checking 
the psychograms against the psychiatric description, the case history, 
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and a dynamic characterization from the psychoanalytical point of 
view. 

An interesting variation of such case study involves the repetition 
of the test on the same individual under different clinical conditions. 
Rorschach!® gives several brief examples. Rorschach and Oberholzer"! 
present a detailed account of an obsessive-compulsive neurotic tested 
before and after some months of psychoanalysis. Levy and Beck? 
studied forty manic-depressive cases in succeeding phases of the psycho- 
sis. This procecure has so far been too little exploited. The chief 
limitation has been the lack of a second form of the test. Despite this 
deficiency, the test seems to offer a partially objective check on thera- 
peutic techniques. Interesting results should be obtained from schizo- 
phrenic cases exhibiting ‘‘social recoveries’’ and ‘‘remissions.’’ Ef- 
fects of the recently publicized insulin shock treatment could be deter- 
mined experimentally. Moreover, such studies would contribute 
to our knowledge of the test itself. 

Many studies have attempted to gain more specific information 
concerning the different Rorschach categories by noting their inter- 
relationships. Guirdham's* recent investigation of epileptics provides 
some excellent examples of this procedure. 

Such, then, have been the chief procedures through which the 
Rorschach test has been developed. Vernon'‘ matched interpretative 
summaries from the Rorschach test with independently prepared 
sketches from hospital case-notes or from personal histories. He 
claims this procedure shows the validity of the Rorschach test higher 
than that of any objective personality test now available. Methods 
other than this matching technique do not yield such happy results. 
Those who have actually attempted to use the test will be among the 
first to admit its provisional status. Certainly much more work 
remains to be done with it. There is no reason we should devote all 
our efforts toward providing easy differential tests for present classifica- 
tions of personality types and mental disorders. The Rorschach test 
may give us useful new classifications on an experimentally valid basis. 
In order to develop both its validity and applicability further, the 
following procedures are suggested. ‘ 

1. The author has attempted to check the Rorschach test against perceptual! tests such 


as Street's Gestalt-Completion test" and different variations of tests for the autokinetic 
phenomenon. The Street test is unsatisfactory at present. It does not seem to differ- 
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entiate adults very well, and the all-or-none scoring leads to difficulties. The scoring 
should be modified and the number of test items materially increased. In its present 
form it serves only to suggest an approach to the problem of perceptual closure. 

The autokinetic phenomenon has been investigated many times, but generally from 
the standpoint of its physiological explanation. Recently, Voth at the University of 
Kansas has demonstrated striking individual differences in the extent of movement, the 
number of times the movement appears to stop during a given time interval, and the 
ability to inhibit or facilitate movement. These differences perhaps have some relation 
to personality types, especially since individual performances are rather constant on 
repeated tests. Rorschach records have been obtained on many of the people observed 
by Voth. The autokinetic test is more comprehensive than Street's test and appears to 
show more valuable interrelationships with the Rorschach findings. 

2. Experimental studies of concept formation might show some relationship to the 
Rorschach test, particularly to the mode of apperception. Hanfmann's and Kasanin’s 
recently published method! could be utilized. 

3. The experimental methods devised by Lewin and his students offer an especially 
tempting field for research, since both Rorschach and Lewin regard the personality as 
having a structure and both attempt to characterize the immediate dynamic situation. 
The author has Rorschach results on over fifty neurotic or psychotic individuals tested by 
Dr. J. F. Brown on a modification of the Dembo situation (see this issue of this BuLteTin). 
More records are now being gathered. 

4. Systematic attempts to create, experimentally, particular psychological states in 
otherwise normal individuals and to test for these by means of the Rorschach procedure 
should be a valuable check on the ink-blot interpretation. This might be done through 
the use of drugs and post-hypnotic suggestion. Here, again, the Lewin techniques 
offer a possible cross-check, since they will enable the experimenter to define with more 
certainty the structure of the psychological field. Control cases using only physiological 
salt solutions and with hypnosis unaccompanied by specific attempts to modify the post- 
hypnotic state should be secured. Wertham and Bleuler and Guttmann‘ have studied 
the Rorschach tests in conjunction with the experimental use of drugs. So far, post- 
hypnotic suggestion has not been utilized. 

Experimental studies*.* of the psychological effects of drugs have generally shown that 
different individuals, even where these individuals belong to the same clinical group, 
may react differently to any drug. It would seem that the effect is not to be attributed 
specifically to the drug but is closely related to the existing structure of the psychological 
field. This finding indicates that, in addition to the physiological background, the 
experimental setting and the perceptual aspect of emotive behavior must be considered. 
The proper setting might be secured either through control of the objective situation or, 
better, through the use of post-hypnotic suggestion. Erickson? and other investigators 
have demonstrated this latter procedure to be entirely feasible. Experimental neurosis 
involving anxiety states shouid provide a crucial test for the Rorschach factor of bright- 
ness difference, which supposedly is indicative of neurotic anxiety. 

5. Another possibility for research lies in the simultaneous recording of Luria, pneu- 
mographic, and Rorschach results. It is possible by the Luria method® to get some 
indications of emotional stability. A number of subjects have been tested by the author 
using the two methods together. A constant speed motor gives a time line on a continu- 
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ous strip of paper. Through the usual pneumatic devices, an inked record is taken of 
involuntary left-hand variations in tension and of voluntary right-hand pressures when- 
ever a different association is given to the ink blots. The subject is allowed to rest 
briefly between each plate. After the test the subject is questioned in regard to associa- 
tions correlated with unusual motor reactions. In a few cases the Luria record followed 
up has revealed associative material held back by the subject. A schizophrenic girl, for 
example thought of “‘rectum"’ on plate VII, held her breath, showed a decided left-hand 
variation, pressed with her right hand, but quickly substituted another response. The 
Rorschach record itself did not indicate this suppression. 

For all but disturbed psychotic patients the method is feasible. It is recognized that 
the experimental situation outlined in the preceding paragraph is not the most favorable 
one under which to give a Rorschach test, but the psychograms do not seem to be mate- 
rially changed. One might compare the general pattern of the Luria record and the 
Rorschach psychogram. However, our chief interest so far has been in observing whether 
the motor record tends to vary whenever more significant categories on the Rorschach 
test are produced (color-form, primary color, color shock, brightness-difference, and 
kinaesthesis as opposed to the more neutral form responses). We might expect, too, thae 
embarrassing content or responses that the subject has considerable difficulty in clarifying 
would be accompanied by some motor involvement. We have found some evidence that 
such is the case. It is recognized that the motor records can scarcely differentiate among 
equally significant Rorschach factors, but they can at least indicate which do have par- 
ticular meaning for personality. 

In using the Rorschach test combined with the Luria reaction, the left-hand record is 
perhaps more significant than that of the right-hand. Obviously, not so much use of 
reaction time can be made here as in the more conventional method of responding to a set 
list of words. The majority of subjects studied by us have been college students, and few 
brightness-difference responses have been observed. Kinaesthetic responses and the more 
definite color responses appear to be especially related to a tendency for the motor reaction 
to spread over into the left hand. In the present state of research any statements must be 
very tentative incharacter. Experimentation is being continued with clinic patients. 


Summary. Despite the fact that the Rorschach test is a commonly 
used tool in the modern psychoclinic, there remains much doubt 
about its applicability and validity. Certain experimental controls 
are suggested towards determining the validity of the test. ‘The first 
results of some of these indicate the feasibility of this mode of attack. 
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LACK OF IMAGINATION AS A FACTOR IN DELINQUENT 
BEHAVIOR 


By Watty ReicnenserG, Px.D., anp Lgona Cuipester, Px.D. 


It has been shown by Alexander! and others that the same type of 
emotional conflict may lead to neurosis in one individual and to asocial 
behavior, perversion, or crime in another one (the so-called ‘neurotic 
character’’). The reason for this bifurcation has never been clear; 
however, it seems to be due to some difference in the structure of the 
two personalities. Brown's* work has familiarized us with the con- 
cept of different levels of reality. The individual who encounters 
barriers on one plane of reality may attempt to find a solution of his 
conflict in the more fluid medium of a plane of greater irreality, for 
example, in play, fantasies or dreams. Dembo® has created a tech- 
nique whereby the individual's reactions to thwarting can be studied. 
Through modification of this technique Brown (cf. above in this 
issue) has found that different personalities reacted differently to 
thwarting. 

The ability to change rapidly from a level of higher to one of lesser 
reality is a characteristic of the undifferentiated stages of childhood. 
Actually, as Lewin’ points out, the reality dimension of the child's 
life space is limited so that there is less differentiation between reality 
and irreality in the child than in the adult. Stern’ has pointed out 
how the child's quick imagination hurries from percept to percept 
until in a later stage of development sharply defined percepts have been 
acquired. In her studies of the imagination of children Griffiths‘ 
suggests that one of the functions of imagination in childhood is the 
gradual solution of problems of development. This process of solving 
conflicts may result partly in an acquisition of information by the 
subject, partly in a change of mental attitude from a personal and 
subjective point of view to a more socialized and objective one. 

From such investigations concerning the rdle of imagination in 
reality testing it would seem that a child’s quick fantasy may serve him 
to picture various types of reactions to situations, thus providing him 
with material from which to select in a gradual process of choosing, 
rejecting and adjusting the satisfactory response. From the wide range 
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of possibilities in irreality the child may arrive at a solution of his 
problem which would be possible and appropriate in the real situation. 
Whether fantasy solutions are possible to certain characters in a 
thwarting situation may then determine the necessity of finding other 
modes of solving the conflict. Such a theory might prove helpful in 
the understanding of some criminal behavior and although we are not 
prepared at present to formulate a theory on the basis of the material 
which we have so far collected, we shall illustrate the point with one 
of our case histories. 


This is a case of delinquency behavior in a twelve year old girl whose early childhood 
had been very traumatic. The mother was unstable and impulsive, and the father well 
meaning but inadequate. There was much strife in the home and finally the parents 
separated. The children lived with first one parent then another, but neither was able 
to provide them a home. At last the father died and the three children lived with their 
mother whose erratic behavior and alcoholism had progressed to prominence. The 
children met with an extreme oscillation in the mood of the mother. At times they were 
over-fondled and over-protected and at other times they were abused and neglected. 
This girl made no progress in the public school, and her truancy, stealing, running away 
from home, temper tantrums and fighting constituted a problem to the community. 
With the hope of reforming her she was placed in a foster home but this proved unsuccess- 
ful, and after a number of trials it became apparent that she was suffering from a major 
personality disorder, and she was admitted to the Southard School for psychiatric 
treatment. 

Here she was found to have a low I.Q. and a meager vocabulary. She manifested far 
more intelligence in her ability to perform and in her ability to imitate than in verbal 
expressions. She seemed unable to express her feelings in words. In most daily life 
situations she remained stoically expressionless or else emotion was translated into 
immediate, impulsive, often asocial action. She either accepted suggestions readily or 
ignored them completely. Likewise instructions were followed completely or else 
wholly resented. In carrying out a project she never utilized or appreciated the margin 
which was left to her own initiative and she seemed to lack creativeness or originality in 
all of her expressions. She was unable to entertain herself when alone and therefore was 
happy only when with other people. 

After she had been carefully observed for a period of six months during which time she 
had made a fairly good adjustment to the school, her lack of imagination seemed to be 
evident to everyone dealing with her and it seemed appropriate to study her fantasy life 
more thoroughly. A number of methods were employed towards this end. The Ror- 
schach and the Struve tests were given, original story telling and dramatization with toys 
were utilized, fantasies produced while fingerpainting and fantasies produced under the 
influence of post-hypnotic suggestion, free drawings, reported dreams and free associations 
in psychotherapy were included in the examination of the personality. 

The interpretation of the results of the Rorschach® test was that R. P. seemed to be an 
extratensive personality, extremely impulsive, lacking restraint and discipline, emotion- 
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ally labile, anxious, hostile, and without creativeness and sublimation. Her perceptual 
organization was inferior for one of her age. 

The Struve test* is somewhat similar to the Rorschach test consisting of a series of 
inkblots and shades of gray, filling a rectangular space. It is used for investigations of 
the fantasy life, the material proving to be particularly stimulating to children. The 
subject is given the material and is encouraged to interpret it. Later he is asked to outline 
whatever he sees in the picture. This subject (R.P.) seemed somewhat inhibited in the 
test. She was able to enumerate some objects but could not organize the items into a 
picture or a story. She preferred blots which gave a sharper contrast between the shades 
of grey and had little use for the vague and shapeless material of the third card. Her re- 
sponses to the entire test were much below her age level and indicated lack of imagination. 

Original story telling was a barren process. All her stories were brief, consisted of a 
few sentences only and having no point to them. On other occasions she told, in a 
condensed form, stories that had been read to her. One of her original stories was the 
following: ‘Some children went home and there were a lot of toys which rich people 
brought. So the children played and had a good time." 

Dramatization with toys was carried out with little interest and apparently without 
plot or climax. She lost interest so soon that she produced almost no fantasies by this 
method. 

It has been noticed that in fingerpainting many children paint a story and give free 
reign to their fantasies while they paint. This girl painted mostly designs, repeating a 
pattern across the page by rhythmic movements of her hand. She never volunteered 
stories about these paintings and if questioned she would answer that she did not know 
what she had painted. Several times she made a schematic drawing of a house with 
ladder-like steps. In order to learn something about what the picture meant to her she 
had to be questioned for every detail and frequently such responses were obtained as 
“Oh, I don’t know, it’s just a house I guess.’ Almost no fantasies were woven around 
the picture. Records were kept of all such attempts to study her fantasy life. The 
following are characteristic examples of the type of story which she produced when 
asked to do some fingerpainting and to tell a story of what she paints while doing it. 


R. P.: “Yes, I will if you want me to."" (She takes a sheet of paper, takes green paint 
and begins to work.) 

Observer: ‘What is this?” 

R. P.: ‘Well, this is grass growing out of water, water inaswamp. There is water anda 
swan, is a swan not aimost like a duck? A duck is smaller .. . the swan is swim- 
ming . .. I like to make swans...” 

Observer: ‘“What more?”’ 

R. P.: ‘Well, I don’t know . . . I think it is pe. it is very pretty. I made it when I 
thought how he is getting down in the water; he gets his head down into the 
water and gets his food. . . I'll be glad to make some more for you if you want 


me to."’ 


Two days later R. P. was given a post-hypnotic suggestion. It had been noticed that 
she was a very sensitive subject. When suggestions had been given on certain occasions 
and these suggestions were repeated two or three times in a somewhat monotonous 
manner, she would fall into a light trance. This time she was seated in a chair before 
beginning to paint and was told in a monotonous voice to close her eyes and to listen. 
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Then she was told ‘You will paint a dream and tell the story while you are doing it." 
After that she was awakened and she started to work. The following notes are taken 
from her record: 


‘“R. P. gets the material ready without any comment. Takes blue. ‘I am going to 
have blue, blue and another color . . . 1 am going to paint baby Moses. This is the sky 
up here and I am just going to have light blue down here . . . and this is the grass down 
here, you know baby Moses was taken down by the river so he would not be killed. 
Well, I want to fix the water down here and this is the cradle baby Moses is lying in and 
this is his mother leaning over him . . . there is more grass... this is going to be a 
bright star, I tried to make it as best as I could, is that all right?” She pauses and surveys 
her picture." 


Free drawing was for her always a rather sterile process. Her technique was poor, 
very inferior for her age level. She would produce outlines of commonplace situations. 
For example, she drew children swinging, identified them as her younger sister and herself 
but could give no account of why and where they should be together. ‘‘We are just 
swinging, that’s all.’’ There may have been an element of homesickness in this, perhaps 
also in the reference to the baby Moses’ mother. However, she seemed wholly unaware 
of it as she drew or as she gave her simple explanation. 

Her dream reports were mere statements such as ‘‘I dreamed I ran away last night but I 
did not really do it."" No cause, consequence or detail was given for the action in the 
dream. Likewise free conversation always concerned the factual, immediate or concrete. 
This was confirmed by her reaction to psychotherapy sessions in which a modified psy- 
choanalytic technique was used. She seemed incapable of free associations and did little 
reminiscing. She spoke in terms of what people did and said rather than what she felt 
and thought and acted out her impulses without restraint instead of talking of them. 
These characteristics made it difficult for her to secure insight. 


All of these observations indicated a lack of imagination and creative 
thinking inthe child. It is not to be supposed that she was a neurotic, 
inhibited (so-called ‘“‘introverted’’) person. On the contrary, she 
exhibited hostility and was emotionally labile, unrestrained and im- 
pulsive in her behavior. Whenever she met situations which aroused 
her anxiety she would react to them immediately with some impulsive, 
often anti-social act. Many children find solutions to disturbing 
situations in fantasy life. From this they may gradually come to 
learn to cope with reality and to overcome difficulties in the environ- 
ment, or they may in other cases develop a neurosis. This child how- 
ever seemed unable to use imagination as a means of adjustment. 
This lack seemed to force her to deal with anxiety through action 
alone (“‘acting out’’ in psychoanalytic terminology) and thus may 
have been a contributing factor to her delinquent behavior. 

Summary. The case of a child is reported in which the child de- 
veloped behavior problems but showed little evidence of repression or 
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neurotic symptoms. She seemed unable to solve problems on any level 
of irreality. Emotional pressure and conflict found immediate outlet 
and solution in reality, resulting in conflicts with society which consti- 
tuted her delinquency, and increased her adjustment difficulties, 
Deficiency of imagination was manifested in meager vocabulary, in 
drawing and story telling, in free association and in psychotherapy 
and in the results of various tests. It appeared that her pronounced 
tendency to translate every emotion into direct action, regardless 
of the consequences, was in part dependent upon this deficiency. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


The Psychology of Feeling and Emotion. By Curistian A. RucKmick, 
Ph.D. Price, $4.50. Pp. 529. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1936. 
This book approaches the problem of emotion from many angles— 

historical, genetic, experimental, and theoretical, and presents in 

detail the more important theories, discussing experimental investi- 
gations undertaken to test the validity of these theories. Perhaps the 
most interesting chapters of the book are those dealing with the evo- 
lutionary and phylogenetic aspects of emotion. The discussion of 

athology of the affective life and of psychoanalysis is inadequate and 
ee enlightening. On the whole, this book is written in the aca- 

demic tradition. (N. W. A.) 


Die Konvulsionstherapie der Schizophrenie. By Lapistaus von MepuNA, 

M.D. Pp.121. Halle a.§$., Carl Marhold, 1937. 

This investigator has treated 110 cases of schizophrenia with 
intravenous injections of cardiazol, a synthetic camphor preparation 
which produces convulsions. 54 cases showed remissions. There is 
no information available about the subjective attitude of the patients 
undergoing such treatment, but the author mentions that at the end 
of the treatment the patients develop a very severe anxiety concerning 
the injections. (M. G.) 


Guiding Your Life. By en a, M.D., Price, $2.50. Pp. 

343. New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1937. 

Doctor Jackson has a good personality; she is strong, brave, con- 
scientious, and anxious to help her patients. She depends much for 
therapy upon common sense simply er in talks to her po. 
In this book she has reduced these talks to writing, chronologically 
ordered from the cradle to the grave. The reviewer's impression is 
that they have been over-simplified. (K. A. M.) 


The Psychology of Abnormal People. By Joun J. B. Morcan, Ph.D. 
Second Revised Edition. Price, $3.25. Pp. VII and 605. New 
York: Longmans Green, 1936. 

In the revised edition of his wellknown and widely used text, 
Professor Morgan attempts ‘‘first to give proper weight to all signifi- 
cant recent research’ and ‘‘second to increase the lasiny of the pre- 
sentation."’ The revision is of the ‘‘paste and scissors’’ sort, about 
go per cent of the text remaining without any alteration. Con- 
sequently, the revision shows the same strong points (for instance, its 
clear presentation on the basis of psychobiological adaptation) and 
the same weak ones (for instance, its failure to give a systematic and 
critical presentation of psychodynamic theory) as did the first edition. 


(J. F. B.) 
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Brown, J. F. ‘On the Use of Mathematics in Psychological Theory.” 
Psychometrika, 1: No. 1, 77-90; No. 2, 7-15. (Mar.—June, 1936.) 
The use of mathematics in scientific research is twofold, in mensura- 

tion and in theory building. Psychologists have used mathematical 

methods in measurement but scarcely ever in the building of theory. 

In this paper topological and non-metricized dynamical mathematical 

concepts are developed which may be useful in building theories 

through the whole field of psychology, particularly in social and 
pathological psychology. 


AcKERMAN, NatHaN W. and Cnurpester, Leona. ‘‘Accidental’’ 
Self-Injury in Children. Arch. Pediatrics, 53:711-721. (November, 
1936.) 


In this clinical paper are discussed the psychological patterns which 
make possible the occurrence of repeated bodily injuries in certain 
types of children. Such injuries, often erroneously regarded as 
accidental, are actually symptomatic expressions of unresolved emo- 
tional conflict. Psychiatric treatment for the emotional difficulties 
may prevent the occurrence of further self-injuries. 


MennincerR, W. C. “Psychiatric Hospital Therapy Designed to Meet 
Unconscious Needs.’" American Journal of Psychiatry, 93:347-360. 
(September, 1936.) 

This is a description of the therapeutic methods used to meet the 
following unconscious emotional needs in the psychiatric patient: 
to afford an outlet for aggressions; to encourage advantageous identifi- 
cations; to permit the atonement for guilt; to afford a means of obtaining 
love; to encourage the acting out of phantasies; and to afford oppor- 
tunity to create. 


ALEXANDER, F. and Mennincer, W.C. ‘The Relation of Persecutory 
Delusions to the Functioning of the Gastrointestinal Tract."’ Journal 
of Nervous and Mental Disease, 84:541-554. (November, 1936.) 
In this study 100 cases showing persecutory delusions and 100 control 

cases were investigated with reference to their excremental habits and 

their attitudes toward the excremental function and toward food. In 
the control group 26% of the non-paranoid persons were constipated 
in contrast to 72% in the group suffering from persecutory delusions. 

The prevalence of constipation in patients suffering from persecutory 

delusions would appear to be conditioned by their conflicts about anal 

sadistic tendencies which they deny and project. 
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